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the Colonies, especially in Africa, is the "bush" school or
its equivalent. It is an encouraging portent for the success
of all such work that the African as a rule is eager for
education and will go to any trouble and effort to obtain it.
Moreover, many native teachers are found who give them-
selves with wholehearted and selfless devotion to the work
of teaching not only children but often their elders also in
these bush schools, and it must be our endeavour greatly
to increase the supply of such teachers. It is a very good
sign too that native administrations are often keen to provide
facilities and pay for such work out of their own treasuries.
The education of women and girls, especially in all matters
concerned with domestic science and health, is also of the
greatest importance.
Powerful aids to popular and adult education are being
enlisted in broadcasting and the cinema, and much valuable
experimental and propagandist work has already been done
in these fields in Africa, Malaya and elsewhere. This raises
of course the question of the numerous vernacular tongues
(and all elementary teaching is best in the vernacular), but
such difficulties are fully worth the trouble and cost of
surmounting, and as the knowledge of English (particularly
basic English) spreads, as it is bound to do, the radio and
the sound picture will become tremendous vehicles for its
further dissemination. The good work that can be done in
the early stages, by radio at least, is exemplified by the rise
of communal village radio in India. It may be noted that
almost all fields of Colonial educational effort are indebted
to American funds and other aid, notably by the Carnegie
Corporation and the Phdps-Stokes Fund
Colonial educational policy has a relatively short history.
As a coherent whole, it may be said to take its rise from the
appointment by the Secretary of State in 1923 of an Advisory
Committee on Native Education in Tropical Africa, the